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FOR THE VISITER. 


Grasmere---A "Tale. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52.) 


As Danville slowly returned home, he reflected upon the oc- 
currences of the day— his meeting with Adelia—the tender ex- 
pressions of her voice and instrument—the ease and delicate 
sensibility of her conversation—the sweet and unaffected modes- 
ty of her deportment: he dwelt upon every minute circumstance 
with all the warmth and fondness of the most devoted lover; 
and when he compared her with the fashionable belles of his ac- 
quaintance, his soul was elevated to the highest pitch of admi- 
ration, and he determined to make an open declaration of his 


‘sentiments the first opportunity. Adelia, on her part, was not 


at ease respecting him; her sensibility was tenderly awake to his 
merit, but her native modesty prevented it from being observed, 
and in some measure concealed the state of her heart from her- 
self. At one time she thought Danville had in his look and 
manner expressed something more than a common interest to- 
wards her, then her fears suggested that she might be deceived, 
it being only the result of politeness; yet his conduct was calcu- 
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lated to inspire more than a friendly impression, and she wa 

satisfied he did not possess a single particle of vanity; it othe 
therefore be injustice to suppose him capable of wishing to gra- 
tify so contemptable a feeling. She therefore drew the conclu- 


gion that was most congenial to her wishes. A few ‘mornings 


after, Danville called on Mr. Eamontdale, and informed him and 
his daughter that he purposed spending the day with Mr. Willi- 
ams and his family, and requested them to accompany him; his 
request was immediately acceded to; they were received by the 
worthy vicar with every demonstration of pleasure. He propos- 
ed an excursion up the lake, to a beautiful and romantic island, 


near the upper end of it, where they would dine in the open air;’ 


the proposal was highly agreeable to the whole party, and the 
necessary arrangements were immediately completed. The 
bark pushed from the shore, and as she scudded before the 
breeze, every eye sparkled with pleasure. Danville did not for- 
get his flute, but drew it forth, and with its soft and varied notes 

made the hills and rocks echo i in delightful concert. They pro- 
ceeded till they came within view of the rock, on hit Dan. 
ville was seated the evening of his first interview with Adelia— 
his flute, as if by instinct, played the same air; Adelia recognized 
ihe sounds, and every nerve thrilled with the recollection. In 
raising her eye she caught that of Danville, he glanced towards 
the spot and returned a look so expressive of tenderness and 
love, as laid open his whole soul; a tear stood in the eye of Ade- 
lia, but such a smile of expressive sensibility shone io ugh if, 
that he would not have exchanged for the vast rotundity of the 


siobe. Mr. Eamontdale observed this mutual interchange of 


jocks, and though but an act ofa moment, it spoke volumes to 
his penetrating mind. He saw the noble soul of Danville beam 
from his eye in the tendevest expressions of love to his dear 
child, and he saw that child felt and appreciated its value; his 
features were illuminated with a smile of parental satisfaction, 
while he fondly anticipated the happy result. 

In about two hours they arvived at the island, and immediately 
spread their cloth on the grass, under the umbrage of a spread- 
ing oak, and dined with more real pleasure than an emperor, 
surrounded with all the pomp and pageantry of a court. After 
they had finished their rustic meal, Mr. Eamontdale and the vi- 
ear placed themselves on the margin of the lake and commenced 
angling, while Danville and the ladies strolled round the island, 
which presented an infinite variety of objects interesting and 
amusing. At length Danville and Adelia being separated trom 
the rest, he ay ailed himself of the opportunity, and taking her 
hand, avowed his passion in the tenderest accents. Confounded 
at so unexpected a declaration, Adelia could scarce support her- 
self, and when she attempted to reply, the trembling accents 
died upon her tongue, and though she withdrew her hand from 
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the pressure of Danville’s, her speaking eye betrayed the secret 
of her soul. Danville entreated her in the most earnest manner 
to ease the torturing suspense which he suflered; she with a look 
beaming tenderness and love, replied that she was not at her 

own disposal, but must be entirely guided by her father, who, 
upon all occasions, consulted her happiness, but she was cer- 
tain in this instance, he would do nothing but what would be 
agreeable to her feelings. She therefore referred him to her 
parent, by whose decision she would be entirely guided. He 
raised her hand to his lips and imprinted a fervent kiss of grati- 
tude upon it—he essayed to reply, but his tongue refused what 
his expressive and eloquent features were better able to convey. 
in a short time the two lovers recovered a little from their agita- 
tion. Danville again pledged his inviolable attachment, w vhen 
they were joined by the ladies. Nothing worthy of notice oc- 
curred during the remainder of the day, save that the eyes of our 
young lovers sparkled with inward joy and satisfaction 

A few mornings after, Danville waited upon Mr. Eamonidale, 
and after the usual salutations and a little chat, requested him to 
take a morning stroll, to which Mr. Eamontdale readily 
assented. After a considerable silence, Danville addressed him 
by observing, he had made this request with a view to consult 
him upon a point which very nearly concerned his future happi- 
ness, and every thing depended upon his friendly assistance : 
iver since my first interview with your lovely daughter, I have 
entertained for her the tenderest sentiments of esteem and love, 
and every additional opportunity that [ have had of witnessing 
her excellencies, has increased and strengthened the first im- 
pressions. On the day that we spent up the lake, being alone 
with her, I could no longer command my fe lings, but made a 
full declaration of my de ‘pendant state; your daughter, sir, an- 
swered by referring me to you, stating, that she was entirely at 
your disposal, and. as she was certain you would never do vio- 
lence to her feelings by wishing her to receive the addresses of 
any one against her inclination, , she would therefore be entirely 
guided by. your decision. Now , sir, let me conjure you to lend 
a favorable ear to my suit, as [ am convinced from what I feel, 
the future happiness or misery of my life depends entirely upon 
ihe success of it. I boast cf nothing worthy the acceptance of 
your amiable daughter, but a heart pregnant with the purest 
love. 
suspense for the reply of Mr. Eamontdale. He took the hand ot 
the” solicitous youth, and in the kindest accent replied:—Mr. 
Danville, this declaration comes so sudden and unexpected up- 
on me, that I can perhaps hardly answer to your satisfaction: 
but from the highly favorable impression you have made on my 
mind since I have had the pleasure of your acquaintance, and 
the TORpOCCaEsy: of your family and connexions, if I find, upon 


Here Danville paused and waited with the most anxious . 
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consulting my child, that she approves your addresses, be assur- 

ed you shall have my cordial consent and blessing; ; therefore, my 

dear young friend, as your happiness now depends only upon 

her, [think we may reasonably calculate upon it being confirmed. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


[The following, said to be a copy ofa letter written by a lady resicing at C 
to her daughter, who was then in the city of P , Was some time ago left 
at this office, with liberty to publish it, bnt has unavoidably been omitted 


longer than we intended.] 
May 20, 1819. 











DEAR DAUGHTER, 

Our romantic hills and vallies are now decorated in the beau- 
ful attire of spring; the sweet melody of the feathered songsters 
contribute much to enliven the surrounding scenery, and all 
combine in declaring, as it were, in the words of Thompson, the 


goodness of our benificent Creator : 
“Hail, source of being ! universal soul 
Of heaven and earth; essential presence, hail! 
To Thee I bend the knee; to Thee my thoughts, 
Continual, climb; who, with a master hand, 
Hast the great whole into perfection touch’d. 
By Thee the various veyetative tribes, 
Wrapt in a filmy net, and clad with leaves, 
Draw the live ether, and imbibe the dew : 
By Thee disposed into congenial soils, 
Stands each attractive plant, and sucks, and swells 
The juicy tide; a twining mass of tubes. 
At Thy command the vernal sun awakes 
The torpid sap, detruded to the root 
By wintry winds; that now in fluent dance, 
And lively fermentation, mounting, spreads 
All this innumerous-colour *d scene of things.” 


When the mind is led into such contemplations, tranquility 
takes possession of the soul; and I assure you, my dear child, 
that little except your presence appears wanting to render our 
happiness complete; though when the act of separation was vo- 
funtary, and with a view that your future interest might thereby 
be promoted, we ought not to feel unhappy, particularly when 
we reflect that post establishments are so arranged that every fa- 
cility of communicating with each other by letter is afforded; 
but your long delay in writing, created considerable anxiety in 
the minds of your father and myself; as no intelligence is more 
interesting to us, than that which relates to your welfare, conse- 
quently, yours of the ult. which had been anxiously looked 
for, was gladly received; more particularly so, as the intelli- 
gence it contained tended to heighten that gratitude with which 
all nature had contributed to inspire us. 

Being aware of the natural levity of your disposition, and 
knowing that your present situation will more or less expose 
you to company, who are more inclined to please the giddy and 
thoughtless, by conforming to the fashions and foibles of the 
times, than to render themselves useful by their modest deport- 
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ment and literary researches, induces me to exercise a parental 
duty, by imparting such advice as to me seems requisite, which 
fam prompted to, not by these considerations alone, but also the 
period of life at which you have arrived, renders requisite. It 
is not only the fashions and foibles of your own sex that wili be- 
set you, but the insinuating addresses, artful schemes, and wily 
machinations of many amongst the other, are to be guarded 
against. 

In choosing associates amongst your own sex, be not hasty 
in forming an intimacy—irst consier their characters well— 
observe whether the toilet, parading the streets, attending balls, 
parties, theatrical performances, and coquetting with the other 
sex engrosses their whole attention; if so, prudence requires that 
you should dispense with the company of such, as no substan- 
tial benefit can result to you from associating with them; but 
select for your companions such as have improved the mind by 
their literary researches; whose dress is plain and genteel, 
whose deportment is modest and unassuming; and w ho de light 
in the performance of benevolent acts, and are frugal and indus- 
trious. Beware of tatlers and tale bearers, and endeavor to 
cherish and foster the principles of religion. 

Towards the other sex, much caution in your deportment is 
necessary; it is requisite that you should form no sudden inti- 
macy, but that to strangers you should behave with pruden.e2 
and reserve, allowing yourself ample time to sufficiently si: cy 
their characters. Never suffer the ear to be tickled, and van:ty 
raised by fulsom flattery; for be assured, that he who attempts 
such a course, is either void of that portion of good understand- 
ing requisite to render a female happy, or is a base, design- 
ing intriguer, destitute of honorable principles. 

Never listen to the addresses of such ephemeras as are at the 
present day dubb’d, in consequence of their unmanly appear- 
ance and manners, by the name of Dandies, for the heeds of such 
are (pardon the expression) much like a gourd, containing too 
little to afford happiness in the connubial siate. 

Never listen to the addresses of the vain boast, nor the traduc- 
er of the character of others, for the views of such are to bring 
themselves into notice by endeavoring to supplant the more wor- 
thy. The sly and cunning intriguer, the profane swearer, liar, 
gambler and drunkard avoid, for such characters produce dis- 
content and misery. 

Beware of those who are puffed up with ostentatious sl.uw and 
pride, for such a course must have a speedy termination. 

The man of reading, sound intellect, steady habits, honorable 
and just in his dealings, of strict veracity, no fawning s sycophant, 
but plain in manners and words, industrious and frugal, posses- 
sing a benevolent heart, affable and polite to all; and what is 
more valuable, endowed with re¥gious principles, is worthy of 
your kind regard. 
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Never suffer pride, prudery or vain amusements to engross 
your mind, but adhere to the maxims of candor, justice, pru- 
dence, economy, industry, frugality, and religion, and the most 
ardent and fond wishes of an atlectionate mother will be realized. 

Yours, &c. 


Lucinda ............. 


[ror THE VISITER.] 








MR. EDITOR, 

“Having perused your publication, the Ladies’ ‘deen I could 
not but approve of this pleasing way of conveying amusement 
and informaticn to the female sex; and though i an an old ba- 
chelor, I still entertain the warmest feelings of respect and ven- 
eration towards them. The reason, perhaps, that I have remain- 
ed in this state, arises from a combination of bashfulness and in- 
dolence in my disposition, and an acquired distaste to the mar- 
ried state; but my mind, from a circumstance e which F am about 
to communicate to you, has experienced a material change. Be- 
ing lately on a visit to an old friend whom I had not seen for a 
number of years, in consequence of absence from my native 
country, on commercia! pursuits, | found him, as he informed 
me, one of the happiest of men, which assertion was confirmed 
by personal observation. The day after my arrival at his resi- 
dence, as we were comfortably seated over a bottle of his old 
Madeira, he opened the conversation by observing :—though you 
and I used frequently to amuse ourselves by railing against the 
chains and restraints of wedlock, and more than once mutually 
determined never to enter into the married state, in consequence 
of the frequent preese 5d couples we met with among our early 
acquaintances, yet I found upon reflection, after your departure 
abroad, that an old bachelor was a very solitary, unhappy ani- 
mal, and I determined (after a very severe internal struggle) to 
join myselfto the first worthy female who would venture upon 


this hazardous cast with me for life; I was not long in meeting 


with one entirely tomy mind. After a trial of nine years, I have 
found her every thing that my fondest anticipations could have 
wished. I cordially assented to the latter part of my friend’s 
harrangue, tho’ I still felt a partiality for my present state; but my 
friend expatiated with so much warmth and fecling, upon the 
delights and comforts of his present situation, and the unsocial 
and cheerless solitude of that of a bachelor, that I could not 


‘but conless to him that i would willingly resign my bachelor- 


ship at the temple of hymen, provided I should be equally for- 
tunate with him in the choice of a wife. 

I will therefore inform you, Mr. Editor, how my friend was 
situated on my arrival, with a short description of the virtues 
and ac a uments of his amiable consort; and if any of your 
readers, who answer the description, wish to marry an old bach- 
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elor, with a cheerful temper, and only thirty-three, a hint through 
the medium of the Visiter may lead to an acquaintance. 

When my friend introduced me to his lady, I found a female 
lovely and accomplished, with a peculiar sweetness in her man- 
ners and conversation, which diffused happiness around her; her 
features were more calculated to please than to procure the ap- 
pellation of beautiful— she received me with all the cordiality of 
an old acquaintance, because I was her husband’s friend, and 
used every mean within her power (but without any apparent 
etfort ) to make me feel at home in the family, and in half an 
hour I was perfectly at my ease. I observed that the greatest 
order and regularity reigned in every part of my friend’s house— 
all its arrangements were distingu:shed with peculiar neatness, 
and comfort was diffused over the whole. Whenever my friend 
and myself returned from a morning ride or ramble through the 
country, [ observed we were always received with a smile of 
welcome; her husband’s presence seemed to give her additional 
cheerfulness and vivacity. This banished fatigue, and operated 
like a cordial upon his spirits. Nothing was neglected that 
could in any way contribute to his ease and convenience, and 
make his house pleasant and agreeable. All this was done with- 
out any apparent exertion or design, it sprung froma pure affec- 
tion, and a sincere desire to please him, who of all others, it was 
most her happiness as well as interest to make contented. In 
return, my friend was the most tender and affectionate of hus- 
bands, never letting slip any opportunity which presented itself 
to convince her of his solicitude for her happiness—anticipating 
her most trifling wishes, and consulting with the most scrupu- 
lous care, every thing relating to her pleasure or enjoyment. 
By those circumstances was my friend rendered the happiest of 
men. I could not help thinking, Mr. Editor, that his happiness 
and enjoyment depended, in a great measure, upon himself; and 
Tam satisfied, that if the generality of husbands pursued the 
same system, they would realize the same happiness, for it may 
be asserted, that the kind and grateful affections inherent in the 
bosoms of the female Sex, might always be called into action by 
proper management. Thence we may conclude that the unhap- 
piness frequently experienced in the marriage state, arises more 
from a careless indifference on the part of the males, t than from 
want of feeling and affection on that of the females. But still, 
as the ladies can accomplish almost impossibilities by persever- 
ance, I would recommend this course strongly to them, and if 
successful, sweet will be their reward—and if their etforts are 
not always erowned with those pleasing results, they will have 
the gratifying reflectionof having done their duty, and sustained 
under circumstances the most trying and difficult—the most ami- 
able and lovely traits which distinguish the female cheracter. 

, | 
B. 
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MR. EDITOR, ’ 
ji the following deserves a place in the Visiter, you will give it an insertion, 
and oblige a subscriber. 


; The Dying Mira....A Fragment. 


Does that rose look so gay, only to mock my faded form; I will 
turn me from its beauties, while it remains the symbol of what 
I once was, and wait for the hour of evening, when it shall be- 
come the emblem of what I nowam. The venerable oak, which 
stretches forth its bare limbs, gWhereon no verdure sprouts, and 
in Whose rugged trunk vegitatfon has lost its powers, soothes my 
wounded heart.— But that it was long the glory of “the plain—a. 
whole age and more conducted it toa slow maturity, anda long 
course of years has glided over its decay; while I have scarce at- 
tained the hour of vernal bloom, when I feel my approaching 
end, and a moment beholds me perish. But why should | com- 
plain?) My lite has been without a fault—and that I die for love 
cannot be imputed to me by that Just Being who gave me such a 
tender heart, and clothed celestial virtue in the form of Horatio. 
—I love heaven in him, and am going to an eternal participa- 
tion of it with him.—His form is mouldering away—but what of 
that ?—our souls are still united; my dust shall mingle with his. 
The cypress which rises beside his grave, will soon cast its sha- 
dow over mine.—Ye ever honored authors of my being—ye ten- 
der guardians of my infancy—ye faithful friends of my youth— 
regret me not—you will soon see me no more—but I shall be 
happy- It seems as tho’ Horatio’s spirit waited impatiently for 
mine, and that his heaven cannot be happy without me.—D)oes a 
disordered fancy deceive me, or is he not on yonder cloud ?—He 
seems to chide my delay.—I come, Horatio—be not impatient— 
nature will soon release me—the bands that tie me to the world 
are loosening.—One sigh more, and I am thine for ever. 





The Broken Heart. 


FROM THE SKETCH BOOK, 
I never heard. 
Of any true affection but ’twas nipt 
With care, that, like the caterpillar, cats 
The leaves of the spring’s sweetest book, the rose. 
MIDDLETON. 


[t is a common thing to laugh at all love stories, and to treat 
the tafes of romantic passion as mere fictions of poets and novel- 
ists, that never existed in real life. My observations on human 
nature have convinced me of the contrary, and have satisfied me. 
that however the surface of the character may be chilled and 
frozen by the cares of the world, and the pleasures of society, 
still there is a warm current of affectign running through the 
depths of the coldest heart, that prevents its being utterly con- 
sealed. Indeed, I am a true believer in the blind deity, and go 
to the fulkextent “of his doctrines. Shall I confess it?—1 believe 
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in broken hearts, and the possibility of dying of disappointed love! 
{ do not, however, consider it a malady often fatal to my own sex; 
but I firnily believe that it withers down many a lovely woman 
into an early grave. 

Man is the creature of interest and ambition. His nature leads 
him forth into the struggle and bustle of the world. Love is but 
the embellishment of his early life, or a song piped in the inter- 
vals of the acts. He seeks for fame, for fortune, for space in the 
world’s thought, and dominion over his fellow men. But a wo- 
man’s whole life is a history of the ‘affections. The heart is her 
world; it is there her ambition strives for empire; it is there her 
avarice secks for hidden treasures. She sends forth her sympa- 
thies on adventure; she embarks her whole soul in the traffic of 
affection; and if shipwrecked, her case is hopeless—tor it is a 
bankruptcy of the heart. 

To a man the disappointment of love may occasion some bitter 
pangs: it wounds some feelings of tenderness—it blasts some 
prospects of felicity; but he is an active being—he can dissipate 
his thoughts in the whirl of varied occupation, or plunge into the 
tide of pleasure; or, if the scene of-disappointment be too full of 
painful associations, he can shift his abode at will, and taking, as 
it were, the wings of the morning, can fly to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, and be at rest. : 

But woman’s is comparatively a fixed, a secluded, and a medi- 
tative life. She is more the companion of her own thoughts and 
feelings; and if they are turned to ministers of sorrow, where 
shall she look for consolation! Her lot is to be wooed and won; 
and if unhappy in her love, her heart is like some fortress that 
has been captured, and sacked, and abandoned, and lett desolate. 

How many bright eyes grow dim; how many soft cheeks grow 
pale; how many lovely forms fade away into the tomb, and none 
can tell the cause that blighted their loveliness. As the dove will 
clasp its wings to its side, and cover and conceal the arrow that 
is preying on its vitals, so it is the nature of woman, to hide from 
the world the pangs of wounded affection. The love of a deli- 
cate female is always shy and silent. Even when fortunate, she 
scarcely breathes it to herself; but when otherwise, she buries it 
in the recesses of her bosom, and there lets iteower and brood 
among the ruins of her peace. With her the desire of the heart 
has failed. ‘The great charm of existence is at an end. She ne- 
glects all the cheerful exercises that gladden the spirits, quicken 
the pulses, and send the tide of life in healthful currents through 
theveins. Her rest is broken---the sweet refreshment of sleep 
is poisoned by melancholy dreams---“dry sorrow drinks her 
blood,” until her enfeebled frame sinks under the least external 
assailment. Look for her, after a little while, and you find 
friendship weeping over her untimely grave, and wondering that 
one, Who but lately glowed with all the radiance of health and 
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beauty, should now be brought down to “darkness and the 
worm.” You will be told of some wintry chill, some slight in- 
disposition, that laid her low---but no one knows the menial mal- 
ady that previously sapped her strength, and made her so easy a 
prey to the spoiler. 

She is like some tender tree, the pride and beauty of the grove: 
graceful in its form, bright 1n its foliage, but with the worm prey- 
ing at its core. We find it suddenly withering, when it should 
be most fresh and luxuriant. We see it drooping its branches 
to the earth, and shedding leaf by leaf; until, wasted and perish- 
ed away, if falls even in the stillness of the forest; and as we 
muse over the beautiful ruin, we strive in vain to recollect the 
blast or thunderbolt that could have smitten it with decay. 





The Balance of Mappiness Equal. 
BY BLAIR. 

An extensive contemplation on human affairs, will lead us to 
this conclusion, that among the different conditions and ranks 
of men, the balance of happiness is preserved in a great measure 
equal, and that the high and the low, the rich and the poor, ap- 
proach, in point of real enjoyment, much nearer to each other 
than is commonly imagined. In the lot of man, mutual ier sd 

sations, both of pleasure and of pain, universally take place. 
Proy aa never intended, that any state here should be either 
completely happy, or entirely miserable. If the feelings of plea- 
sure are more numerous, and more liv ely, in the higher depart- 
ments of life, such also are those of pain. HU gr eatness flatters 
our vanity, it multiplies our dangers. If opulence increases our 
eratifications, it increases, in the same proportion, our desires 
and demands. If the poor are confined to a more narrow circle, 
yet within that circle he most of those natural satisfactions, 
which, after all the refinements of art, are found to be the most 
genuine and true. In a state therefore, where there is neither 
so much to be coveted on the one hand, nor to be dreaded on the 
cther, as at first appears, how submissive ought we to be to the 
disposal of Providence! How temperate in our desires and pur- 
suits! How much more attentive to preserve our virtue, and to 
improve our minds, than to gain the doubtful and equivocal ad- 
vantages of worldly prosperity ! 


rw 
}Mrs. Chapone, in letter 7, which is directed to her niece, treats on @¢Onomy, 
strongly recommending the practice of it. Her ideas of the necessity thereof, 








the following extract will evince :} 


MY DEAR NIECE, 

Economy is so important a part of a woman’s character, so ne- 
cessary to her own happiness, and so essential to her performing 
properly the duties of a wife and of a mother, that it ought to 
have thesprecedence of all other accomplishmants, 2 and take its 
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rank next to the fast duties of life. It is, moreover, an art as 
well as a virtue---and many well-meaning persons, from igno- 
rance, or from inconsideration, are strangely deficient in it. In- 
deed it is too often w holly neglecte din a young woman’s educa- 
tion---and, she is sent from her father’s house to govern a family, 
without the least degree of that knowledge, which should quai- 
ify her for it: this is the source of much inconvenience; for tho’ 
experience and attention may supply, by degrees, the want of in- 
struction, yet this requires time---the family, in the mean time, 
may get into habits, which are very difficult to alter; and, what is 
worse, the husband’s opinion of his wile’s ineap: acity may be fixed 
too strongly to suffer him ever to think justly of her gradual im- 
provements. I would therefore earnestly advise you to make 
use of every opportunity you can find, for the laying in some 
store of knowledge on this subject, be fore you are called upon to 
the practice; by obse ‘rving what passes before you—by consult- 
ing prudent and experien ced mistresses of rae Be by en- 
tering in a book a memorandum of every new piece of intelli- 
gence you acquire : you may afterwards compare these with more 
mature observations, and you can make additions and correc- 
tions aS you see occasion. 





“The attention of parents is péccibalerty invite d to the following remarks on 


the discipline of children, which we consider worthy their consideration.]} 
Discipline of Children. 


The idea of obedience ought to be early and firmly associated 
with the ideas of security and happiness. In the education of 
youth were all prohibitions made absolute, and the necessity of 
issuing them guarded against as much as possible, so that they 
should not often oc cur, it would go far towards rendering obedi- 
ence natural and easy ; for it would then appear a matter of ne- 
cessity and as such be submitted to without reluctance. 

f was some years ago intimately acquainted with a respecta- 
bie and happy family, where the behaviour of the children excit- 
ed my admiration. One morning, on entering the room, I found 
the little group of laughing cherubs at high play round their fond 
mother, who was encouraging their sportive vivacity, which was, 
at that ti me, noisy enough, “but whic h, on my entrance, she 
hushed by a single word. No bad humor followed. But as the 
spirits, which had been elevated by the preceding amusement, 
could not at once sink into a state of quiescence, the judicious 
mother did not require what she knew could not, without diffi- 
culty, be complied with, but calmly addressing them, g rave the 
choice of remaining in the room without making any noise or oi 
going to another apartment, where they might make what noise 
they pleased. The eldest and youngest of the four preferred the 
former, while the two others went to ancther room. Those who 
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staid with us, amused themselves by cutting spaper in a corner, 
without giving any interruption to our conversation. IT could 
not refrain from expressing my admiration at their behavior, and 
begged to know by what art she had attained such a perfect go- 
vernment of her childrens’ wills and actions. sy no art, return- 

ed this excellent parent, but that of teaching them from the very 
cradle an implicit submission, Having never once been permit- 

ted to disobey me, they have no idea of attempting it; but, you 
see, I always give them a choice when it can he done with pro- 
priety; if it cannot, whatever I say they know to be a law, like 
that of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not. 





Conjugal AWeetion. 


Cyrus had taken the wife of Tigranes, and asked him what he 
would give to save her from servitude? He replied, all that he 
had in the world, and his own life into the bargain. Cyrus, up- 
on this, very generously restored her, and pardoned what had 
passed. All was full of his praises upon this occasion; some 
commending the accomplishments of his mind, others those of 
his person. Tigranes asked his wife, whether she did not great- 
ly admire him? “I never looked at him,” said she. “Not look 
at him!’ returned he. Upon whom then did you look ? “Upon 
him,” replied she, “who offered his own life to redeem me from 
slavery.” 





Pride is avice which grows up in society so insensibly—steals 
in unobserved upon the heart upon so many occasions—forms 
itself upon such strange pretensions, and when it has done, veils 
itself under such a variety of unsuspected appearances—some- 
times even under that of humility itself; in ail which cases, self- 
iove, like a false friend, instead of checking, most treacherously 
feeds this humor—points out some excelle nce in every soul to 
make him vain, and think more highly of himself than he ought 
to think—that upon the whole, there is no one weakness into 
which the heart of man is more easily betrayed— or which re- 
quires greater helps of good sense and good principles to guard 
agaist. STERNE. 


‘A Model. 


The following female espa is translated from the French. 
However highly colouved the portrait may appear it is not with- 
out a living original. 

“It is her hap; siness to ve ignorant of all that the world calls 
pleasure; her glory is to live in the duties of wife and mother ; 
and she consecrates her days to the practice of social virtues. 
Occupied in the government of her family, she reigns over her 
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husband by complaisance; over her children by mildness; over 
her domestics by goodness, Her house is the residence of re- 
ligious sentiments, filial order, peace, sweet sleep, and good 
health. Economical and studious, s she prevents want, and dissi- 
pates the evil passions; the indigent who present the smselves at 
her door are never repulsed; the licantious avoid her presence. 
She has a character of reserve and dignity, that makes her res- 
pected; of indulgence and sensibility, that makes her loved; of 
prudence and firmness, that makes her esteemed. She diffuses 
around her a mild warmth, a pure light, which vivily and illume 
all that encircle her.” 

Happy the man who possesses such a wife, and can justly ap- 
preciate her worth ; happy the children who are nurtured by her 
care and modelled by her counsel ; happy the domestics who 
wait her commands and enjoy her benev olence;-and happy the 
society which holds in its bosom a being worthy ofa better world. 





Every season of the year, like the life of man, is intermixed, 
more or less, with beauties and deformities, with storms and sun- 
shines, with scenes both delightful and disagre eable. Spring, 
like youth, is the season of animation, sprightliness and music. 
Winter, like old age, has more of fears than of hopes; more of 
pains than of pleasures....its days and nights are tedious and joy- 
jess....1ts prospects are depressing and gloomy. In summer, as 
in ripening manhood, all is fervid, vigorous and productive. 
Autumn, like the mature age of man, is tranquil and sedate. It 
presents us first with loaded branches of ripened frujt; and then 
with fading beauties, falling leaves, nipping frosts, plaintive 
sounds, dying inse ots, growling tempests, unmelodious ¢ “STOVES, 
naked hills, and pilaged fields. In the fading verdure of the 
woods; in the decaying, falling leaves of every tree, both the 
young and the old may view themselves as in a mirror, and 
learn their frailty, and rapid progress to dissolution. But, how- 
ever, our bodies fade, let our virtues flourish. Then as verdant 
and fruitful trees, we shall beautify and benefit the world, and 
at death be transported to the Paradise above, where our leaf 
shall not wither, nor our root sirens 


A Laiy’s T Toilet. 
S(_ 3 COME AND PEEP. 

The following are humbly recommended as necessary requi- 
sifes for a lady’s toilet :....A fine eye-water, benevolence....best 
white paint, imnocence....a mixture giving sweetness to the voice 
mildness and truth....a wash to prevent wrinkles, contentment... 
best rouge, modesty....a pair of the most valuable ear-rings, atlen- 


fon... an universal beautifier, good humor....a lip-salve, cheerful. 
ness. 
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A Clerical Joke. 


A clergyman in Essex (Old England) who had long farmed 
his tithes alternately among his p: Sioa began at last to sus- 
pect that the rogues endeav ored to make the income of his smal! 
living still less, and so determined at last, to take his tithes in 
kind. * Yo cheat the parson” is one of the oldest jokes in the 
history of agriculture, and stands on the same authority with the 
wittier malevolence of distressing him. These gentlemen, deter- 
mined not to be behind hand with their predecessors in the last 
harvest, sent for the parson to take away his hay, the moment it 


was cut down, alleging, that as soon as it was cut into swathes 


it was no longer grass, and that he might turn it and cock tt him- 
self. 


Rather than. go to law, the parson submitied, and took his 


next Sunday’s text on brotherly kindness, beginning thus :- 


“Brotherly kindness may be divided into three parts---domestic 


affection---social love---and charity; from all which proper in- 
ferences may be drawn for instruction.” Thus, brethren, | give 
you a sermon in swathes, you may turn it and cock it yourselves. 

The plan succeeded; his parishoners doubled the income, ac- 
knowledging it even less than it should be. Thus what justice 
and law 1 night have kept from him for many years, was given up 
to a clerical joke. 





Aphorisms. 


There is not a villain in existence, whose mind does not 
silently acknowledge, that virtue is the corner stone of all feli- 
city. 

There is a dignity and elevation in virtue, which over-awes 
the most daring profligate. 

When you feel dissatisfied with your circumstances, look 
down on those beneath you, that you may learn contentment. 

Neatness in dress is commendable; but when it engrosses 
much of our time, and becomes the primary object of our atten- 
tion, it is highly reprehensible. 

To live in an open violation, or contempt of any human law, 
formed for the regulation of right conduct, is highly offensive 
in the sight o! f God and man. 

Most men, like plants, have secret propertics, which chance 
discovers. 

We seldom praise but to be poaeen 





The fair sex, who are sade of man and not of the earth, have 
a more delicate humanity than we have, and pity is the most com- 
mon cause of their tears. A woman is ever moved for those 
whom she hears lament, but a man for those whom he observes 
io suffer in silence. 
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POETRY. 








[FOR THE VISITER. | 


Susquehanna....The Adieu, 


Noble Susquehanna’s banks are fair, 
And softly flow his waters blue; 
The wild rose blooms luxuriant there, 
And other flowers of various hue: 
High are the hills that grace his side, 


Where hawk and eagle rear their young; 


There chrystal streamlets numerous glide, 
By bard and minstrel yet unsung. 


Around those hills at evening still, 
His circuit makes the whoop-po-will; 
The mock-bird sits upon the spray 
And hymns to the departing day; 
While thrush and blackbird, from the trees 
Pour their soft-number’d melodies, 
And the green linnet ends his thrill, 
When sol sinks ’neath the western hill. 


Then Susquehanna’s waters glow 
With streaks of gold and purple dye, 
Which western clouds reflecting throw, 
In brighter colours from the sky. 
From Chicques’lungo’s tow’ring height, 
Where crag 0’. * crag, stupendous rise, 
Bursts forth the silv’ry queen of night, 
And throws her beams athwart the skies. 
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Silence now reigns around—save where 
The boatman rows his skimming skiff, 
Which, light as swallow in the air, 
Glides fast to yon projecting cliff; 
And ever, as the oars he plies, 
Dripping with drops of chrystal spray, 
From their bright sides just as they rise, 
The elit? ring moon-beams glance away. 


Fair hamlets grace this river’s side, 
Where dwells full many acomely youth, 
And maids, that e’en might be the pride 
Of king’s proud court—or throne forsooth : 
Black beaming eyes, whose bright glance speaks, 
And jetty ringlets loosely flowing, 
Sweet coral lips, and rosy checks 
And bosoms all with beauty elowi ing. 


Oh! Susquehanna’s banks are fair, 
And softly flow his waters blue; 
The wild rose blooms luxuriant there, 
And many a flower of various hue. 
But what are all those sweets to me, 

Those flowers wild, of various hue, 
Since, Susquehanna fair, to thee 
{now must say—adieu ! adicu! 


RURALIA, 
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To my Bed. 


Though great thy different powers appear 

To raise the sigh; or check the tear, 
Replete with joy and sorrow; 

‘To-day thy blossom shall contain 

Exulting pleasure’s fleeting train, 
Desponding grief....to-morrow. 


Yet know, ’tis not thy downy throne, 
*Tis not thy soft embrace alone, 
The troubled breast composes: 
For whate’er dress thy shape adorns, 
*Vis vice that makes the bed of thorns, 


And virtue that of roses. 
—_ — 
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